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SiNCE  their  Report,  presented  to  you  in  the 
year  1822,  your  Committee  have  not  been  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  various  questions  connected  with 
this  most  important  and  increasing  branch  of  the 
commerce  of  this  country.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  never  ceased  to  reflect  with  deep  re¬ 
gret,  increasing  from  year  to  year  with  their  in¬ 
creasing  experience,  upon  the  prejudicial  effects 
produced  by  the  fetters  which  have  been,  so 
unwisely,  imposed  thereon.  Under  these  im¬ 
pressions,  they  would  not  have  remained  inactive, 
if  any  circumstance  had  occurred  which  appeared 
to  call  for  particular  attention  on  their  part,  as 
affording  a  hope,  that  any  efforts  of  yours  could 
be  availingly  called  forth.  Looking  forward,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  period  which  is  fast  approaching — the 
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Session  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1831 — when 
the  whole  question  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
Charter  will  be  again  discussed,  your  Committee 
are  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  high  time  for  you 
to  be  upon  the  alert.  They  are  satisfied,  that 
you  have  no  time  to  lose  in  concerting  measures 
to  secure,  not  only  a  full  and  free  intercourse 
with  the  continent  of  India,  whereby  the 
resources  of  that  country  may  be  laid  open  to 
the  unrestricted  employment  of  the  skill,  en¬ 
terprise,  and  capital  of  the  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  those,  whereby 
they  may  procure  a  like  participation  in  a  traffic 
from  which  they  are  now  wholly  excluded,  viz. 
that  to  China,  and  in  Tea. 

Your  Committee  can  scarcely  suppose  it  pos¬ 
sible,  that  any  proposition  will  be  entertained  by 
the  Government,  still  less  by  Parliament,  for  con¬ 
tinuing  to  the  Company,  for  a  further  term,  their 
exclusive  right  to  the  China  trade ;  yet  they  fear, 
that  unless  vigorous  measures  be  adopted,  an  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  place  it  under  such  re¬ 
strictions,  as  wfill  materially  interfere  with  its  full 
and  beneficial  enjoyment.  It  is  on  this  account 
important,  at  this  early  period,  to  do  all  that  is 
practicable  towards  awakening  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  all  questions  connected  therewith. 
With  this  view,  your  Committee  beg  leave  to 
offer  to  you  the  following  statement  of  facts 


and  observations  upon  the  subject  of  the  trade 
.  with  that  country. 

That  the  East  India  Company,  in  the  conduct 
of  its  tea  trade,  has  not  only  taken  a  shameful 
advantage  of  its  supposed  privileges,  but  in  law, 
long  ago,  forfeited  its  monopoly,  is  a  point  of 
which  those,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  convinced.  The  object, 
therefore,  of  your  Committee,  in  the  following 
Report,  in  which  the  subject  will  be  discussed 
in  detail,  is  rather  to  rouse  public  attention, 
than  to  advance  new  arguments,  which,  indeed, 
in  the  present  advanced  state  of  public  opinion 
on  the  great  question  of  Indian  commerce,  would 
be  superfluous. 

The  10th  section  of  the  18th  Geo.  II.  cap.  26 
provides,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  East 
India  Company,  and  their  successors,  shall,  with 
the  view  “  to  keep  the  price  of  tea  in  this 
kingdom ,  upon  an  equality  with  the  price  thereof 
in  other  neighbouring  countries  of  Europe ,”  import 
such  quantities  of  tea,  “  from  any  parts  of 
Europe ,”  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
The  10th  section  of  the  same  statute  pro¬ 
vides,  that  if  the  Company  <e  shall,  at  any  time , 
neglect  to  keep  this  market  supplied  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  tea ,  at  reasonable  prices ,  to  answer 
the  consumption  thereof  in  Great  Britain”  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  to  grant  licenses,  to  any  other  persons 
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whatsoever,  to  import  teas  on  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  This  statute 
has  never  been  repealed,  and  ought,  therefore, 
at  the  present  moment  to  have  the  full  force  of 
law.  It  has  not  only  not  been  abrogated,  but  re¬ 
peatedly  confirmed.  The  3rd  section  of  the  14th 
of  Geo.  III.  cap.  34  repeats,  word  for  word,  the 
provision  to  license  private  traders  to  import  teas, 
in  case  the  East  India  Company  should  neg¬ 
lect  to  import  a  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the 
prices  on  an  equality  with  those  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  The  same  provision  is  again  repeated 
in  the  3rd  section  of  the  16th  of  the  same  reign, 
cap.  51. 

Your  Committee  quote  from  a  collection  of 
charters  and  statutes  prepared,  shortly  after  they 
received  their  last  charter,  “  for  the  use  of  the  East 
India  Company,”  and  distributed  by  them  to  their 
officers  and  public  departments,  for  their  guid¬ 
ance.  Of  the  two  last  statutes,  which  have  been 
noticed,  the  only  sections  contained  in  this  col¬ 
lection  are  those  which  your  Committee  have 
quoted  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  latest  of  them, 
the  Company’s  officer  who  framed  it  expressly 
states,  that  the  whole  act,  except  the  provision  in 
question ,  is  expired. 

The  celebrated  commutation  act  of  1784  by 
no  means  annuls  any  of  the  provisions  to  which 
your  Committee  have  referred.  On  the  contrary, 
it  makes  further  provisions  (as  far  as  regards 


the  Company’s  modes  of  sale)  for  securing  to  the 
public  cheap  teas.  It  tells  them  expressly,  that  “  it  is 
just  and  reasonable,”  that  they  should  “contribute 
their  utmost  endeavours  for  securing  to  the  public 
the  full  benefit  which  will  arise  from  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  permanent  reduction  of  prices.”  Since 
the  year  1784,  tea  is  the  subject  of  no  less  than 
14  statutes,  in  not  one  of  which  is  there  a  syllable 
tending  to  repeal  the  provisions  previously  enacted 
for  the  security  of  the  public. 

The  principal  acts  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company  are  the  two  last  charters  ; 
that  is,  the  statutes  of  1793  and  of  1813.  The 
first  of  these  makes  no  specific  mention  of  the  tea 
trade,  except  in  so  far  as  it  confirms,  with  trifling 
and  valueless  exceptions,  the  whole  monopoly  as 
it  stood  before  the  passing  of  the  act ;  which,  in  law 
and  reason,  is  surely  a  confirmation  of  what  was 
enacted  for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  as  much 
as  of  what  was  enacted  against  it ;  that  is,  in 
favour  of  the  East  India  Company. 

In  the  last  charter,  the  monopoly  of  the  tea 
trade,  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  are  left 
untouched  to  the  East  India  Company.  The 
open  intercourse  with  other  countries  of  the  East, 
and  in  all  commodities,  tea  excepted,  which  were 
conceded  to  the  nation  in  this  case,  called  for 
express  provisions  in  favour  of  the  East  India 
Company  :  they  are  accordingly  provided  by  the 
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2nd  and  8th  sections  of  the  act.  In  the  first  of 
these  it  is  provided,  that  the  monopoly  shall  be 
exercised  conformably  to  former  acts,  not  re¬ 
pealed  in  the  present ;  and,  among  such  repealed 
acts,  those  securing  cheap  teas  to  the  public  are 
most  unquestionably  not  included  :  nor  could  they 
be  so,  without  a  most  flagrant  neglect  of  its  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  or  what  is  worse, 
without  supposing  a  collusion  between  it  and  the 
East  India  Company  to  defraud  the  public. 

The  8th  section  has  reference  only  to  the 
present  charter ;  and  as  it  provides,  that  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  tea  shall  belong  to  the  East  India  Company 
both  in  India  and  Europe ,  ec  any  thing  in  this  act 
contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ”  it,  of 
course,  neither  contemplates  nor  provides  for  a 
violation,  such  as  has  taken  place,  of  repeated  acts 
of  Parliament  expressly  enacted  for  the  security 
of  the  nation  at  large. 

Down  to  the  year  1772,  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  appears  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
plying  with  the  statutes  which  we  have  quoted. 
In  that  year,  they  ostentatiously  put  forth  a 
statement  to  show,  that  they  sold  tea  by  46f  per 
cent  cheaper  than  the  Swedes,  by  34|  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  Dutch,  and  by  1 5\  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  French. 

At  the  period  in  question,  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  had  to  compete  only  with  monopoly  cor¬ 
porations  like  themselves;  and,  with  a  better 


market  and  a  larger  capital,  it  was  no  very  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  for  them,  if  they  thought  proper,  to 
undersell  such  competitors.  This  state  of  things, 
however,  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  East 
India  Company  insisted  upon  extravagant  mono¬ 
poly  prices,  and,  upon  these  extravagant  monopoly 
prices,  the  state  charged  excessive  duties.  The 
Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  French  and  others,  took 
advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  and  illicitly 
poured  such  a  quantity  of  tea  into  this  country 
that,  at  the  passing  of  the  commutation  act  in 
1784,  it  was  computed,  that  they  furnished  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  consumption  of  the  kingdom. 
At  this  period,  the  nations  in  question  exported, 
from  Canton  to  Europe,  no  less  than  13,469,890lbs 
of  tea  yearly  ;  whereas  the  East  India  Company 
exported  only  5,450,6l4lbs.  After  the  passing 
of  the  celebrated  commutation  act,  which  may 
safely  be  described  as  a  measure  of  the  minister 
of  the  day  to  support  the  East  India  Company 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  the  duties  were 
reduced  from  119  to  1^\  per  cent,  and  a  window 
tax  was  imposed  to  make  up  the  expectation 
of  a  loss,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  £600,000,  to 
the  revenue.  The  tea  trade  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  improved ;  for  in  the  second  year, 
when  the  commutation  act  came  fairly  into  ope¬ 
ration,  the  Company’s  sales  rose  from  5,857,883  lbs 
to  15,081,737  lbs ;  but  the  nation  was  evidently 
worse  off  than  during  the  smuggling  system. 
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The  sum  total  of  the  advantage,  which  the 
public  derived  from  this  measure,  as  far  as  the 
East  India  Company  was  concerned,  was  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price,  to  the  amount  of  something 
less  than  6d  a  pound  on  the  average  of  all  teas  ! 

The  King’s  duty  on  tea  was  not  raised  until 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary 
war ;  and  the  Company  preserved,  from  the  period 
of  the  commutation  act  until  then,  its  monopoly 
entire.  The  East  India  Company  had  now  no 
competitors,  either  in  the  shape  of  monopoly 
companies  or  free  traders.  No  means  existed  for 
determining  whether  they  sold  their  teas  cheap 
or  dear.  They  forgot  the  conditions  on  which 
they  held  their  charter.  The  nation  supinely 
submitted,  and  the  Legislature  made  no  effort  to 
protect  the  people  from  this  gross  oppression. 

In  the  Commutation  Act,  the  Legislature,  in 
order  that  the  Company  might  take  no  advantage 
of  the  monopoly,  then  so  completely  established 
in  its  favour,  specified  the  prices  at  which  the  first 
sales  of  tea  should  be  put  up;  thus  pointing  out 
the  rates  at  which  it  expected  the  nation  should 
in  future  be  supplied.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
Company’s  prices,  down  to  the  present  hour, 
exceed  this  by  full  15  per  cent. ;  while,  in  their 
turn,  they  exceed  the  last  quotations  of  the 
New  York  Market  by  no  less  than  43  per  cent. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  comparative 
prices  of  English  and  Dutch  teas,  in  1772  and 
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1827,  will  afford  a  very  curious,  and  a  very 
instructive  exposure  of  the  Company’s  evasions 


of  the  Statutes  made 
public. 

for  the 

protection  of  the 

London  prices.  Dutch  prices. 

1772-  1772- 

London  prices.  Dutch  prices. 

1827.  1827. 
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2  117V-1  4-nrV 

From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  teas,  since  1772,  have  fallen  in  price  about 
25  per  cent  only,  whilst  those  of  the  Dutch  have 
fallen  above  66  per  cent. 

The  prime  cost  of  the  Company’s  tea,  in  China, 
on  an  average  of  several  years,  according  to  their 
own  shewing,  is  Is  4fd  ty*  fly.  They  are  sold,  at 
their  sales  in  London,  at  an  advance  of  92  per 
cent.  The  advance  on  Dutch  and  American  teas, 
beyond  the  price  in  China,  is  only  48  per  cent, 
estimated  by  a  comparison  of  the  Canton  with 
New  York  and  Antwerp  statements. 

For  the  annual  average  consumption  of  tea  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  at  least  for  the  average 
sales  of  the  East  India  Company,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  will  take  the  amount  in  1824,  the  latest 
which  happens  to  be  in  their  possession,  and 
which  exceeds  the  average  of  the  four  preced¬ 
ing  years’  sales  by  l,000,0Q0ib  per  year.  This  is 
28,3OO,0OOlb.  The  sale  amount  of  this,  calcula- 
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ted  by  recent  London  prices  current,  is  £8,686,682. 
At  the  American  or  Continental  prices,  this  tea 
would  cost  £2,950,178 :  the  difference  is  the  yearly 
gain  of  the  Company  by  its  evasion  of  the  Law, 
viz.  £786,504. 

By  the  24th  Geo.  III.  cap.  88,  the  Company 
are  directed  to  sell  their  teas  to  the  highest  bidder, 
if  an  advance  of  one  penny  per  pound  is  offered ; 
the  putting  up  price  not  to  exceed,  upon  the  whole 
tea  sold  in  each  sale,  the  prime  cost,  freight, 
charges,  lawful  interest  from  the  arrival  of  such 
tea  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  common  premium 
of  insurance  for  sea  risk.  The  advance  upon 
the  Company’s  putting  up  price  is  usually  above 
80  per  cent,  which  is,  of  course,  the  profit  derived 
by  them  from  their  monopoly.  They  make  their 
charges,  therefore,  as  prescribed  by  Statute,  no 
less  than  62  per  cent. 

The  prime  cost  of  28, 800,0001b  of  tea  in  China 
being  £1,945,624,  it  follows,  that  their  charges 
amount  to  £1,206,286.  It  will  be  instructive  to 
know  how  the  Company  makes  out  these  exor¬ 
bitant  charges.  The  following  are  specimens  taken 
from  their  accounts  for  the  year  1822-28,  when 


the  quantity  of  tea  sold  was  27,700, 0001b. 

Charges  in  China . £50,649 

Ditto  in  England .  176,841 

Commission  and  allowance  to  super 

cargoes,  &c .  79,516 


< 


£807,006 
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The  Company  had,  in  the  above  two  years,  59,465 
tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  China  trade, 
the  only  profitable  employment  for  which  is  the 
tea  monopoly.  The  average  freight  of  these  was 
£21  11s  Id  per  ton*  per  voyage,  which  is  of  two 
years  duration,  instead  of  one,  as  in  the  American 
trade  to  China,  or  as  in  that  to  Bengal,  which 
is  of  the  same  length.  One-half  of  this,  charged 
to  the  yearly  investment,  makes  the  enormous 
sum  of  £640,859,  without  reckoning  demurrage. 
Interest  of  Money  and  Insurance  make  up  the 
remainder  of  the  charges. 

The  Company  has  lately  sent  teas  direct  from 
China  to  Canada.  The  results  of  this  speculation 
afford  matter  of  curious  illustration.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  have  before  them  the  account  of  one  of 
these  sales,  which  took  place  at  Quebec  in  the 
month  of  September  last,  and  it  enables  them  to 
exhibit  the  following  comparison  with  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  sale  prices,  in  London,  of  a  corresponding 
period. 

September  1827.  Quebec.  September  1827.  London. 
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This  statement  exhibits  an  average  difference 
of  9rod  per  lb  in  favour  of  the  Quebec  sales ;  or 
in  other  words,  the  London  prices  exceed  those 
of  Quebec  by  27f  per  cent.  It  clearly  follows 
from  this,  that,  if  the  Statute  be  complied  with 
in  both  cases,  the  East  India  Company  exacts 
30  per  cent  profit  from  the  British,  and  only  2\ 
per  cent  from  the  Colonial  customer.  If  this  be  not 
the  true  explanation,  then  the  Company  have  one 
way  of  complying  with  the  Statute  in  Canada 
and  another  in  London.  They  have,  according 
to  circumstances,  two  prices,  which  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  respectable  in  any  trader  whatever,  and 
is  altogether  unpardonable  in  merchants  who 
are  sovereigns,  enjoying  a  monopoly,  which  puts 
the  whole  of  their  countrymen  at  their  mercy 
for  a  necessary  of  life  !  Your  Committee  really 
fear  the  true  fact  is,  that  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  where  the  Company  have  a  complete  mo¬ 
nopoly,  they  fleece  their  countrymen  of  the  last 
penny  they  can  give,  while  in  Canada,  where 
they  have  to  compete  with  the  American  smug¬ 
glers,  they  must  be  content  with  what  they  can 

get 

A  few  explanations  respecting  this  Canadian 
tea  trade  will  be  necessary.  Your  Committee 
have  before  them  a  statement  of  the  imports  of 
tea  into  Canada  for  eighteen  years.  In  the  six¬ 
teen  years  previous  to  the  year  1825,  the  average 
importation  of  the  Company’s  teas  into  Canada 
was  only  2713  chests.  These  had  been  purchased 
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at  the  Company’s  sales  in  London,  and  the  King’s 
duties  were  withdrawn  upon  them.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  the  principal  supply  of  our  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Colonies  in  tea  was  furnished  by  the  contra¬ 
band  trade  of  the  Americans,  burthened  with  the 
charges  of  a  distant  land  and  water  carriage,  with 
the  American  duties,  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  39  per  cent,  as  well  as  with  the  charge  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  the  risk  of  smuggling.  The  Colo¬ 
nial  Legislature  complained,  and  the  Government 
at  home  gave  the  East  India  Company  the  option, 
either  of  supplying  the  Canadian  market,  or 
allowing  the  Canadians  a  free  trade  with  China. 
The  Company  preferred  the  first  alternative;  and, 
on  the  average  of  the  years  1825  and  1826,  they 
imported  into  Quebec  15,033  chests  and  boxes 
of  tea. 

This  is  the  commodity  which  the  Company  has 
sold  21 1  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  teas  sold  at 
the  same  time  in  London.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
the  American  teas,  burthened  as  has  been  de¬ 
scribed,  wTould  still  have  driven  the  Company’s 
teas  out  of  the  market,  had  they  not  been  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  extraordinary  lightness  of  the  Colonial 
duties,  which,  on  the  prices  we  have  given,  are 
but  12  per  cent ;  that  is  27  per  cent  less  than  the 
American  duties,  and  full  88  per  cent  less  than 
the  English. 

When  the  East  India  Company  have  been 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  laws,  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  of  this  country,  through 
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the  extortion  of  the  tea  monopoly,  the  only  plausi¬ 
ble  attempt  at  explanation  made  by  their  advocates 
has  been,  that  their  teas,  though  called  by  the 
same  names  with  those  used  in  America  and  on 
the  Continent,  are  in  reality  of  a  superior  quality. 
This  is  at  best  a  mere  assertion  ;  but  it  is  also  an 
assertion  which  will  not  bear  the  slightest  touch 
of  examination.  Those  who  receive  the  cheapest 
teas  will,  of  necessity,  consume  the  best,  if  there 
be  any  thing  at  all  like  equality  in  their  respective 
circumstances.  A  pound  of  hyson  tea  costs  in 
America,  duty  included,  4s  7d  per  lb.  In  London 
it  would  cost  full  10s  7fd,  or  131  per  cent  more. 
No  wealth,  no  tea-drinking  propensity  can  stand 
against  such  a  fact  as  this.  The  Americans  in 
reality  consume  infinitely  better  teas  than  we  do. 
The  proof  of  this  is  complete.  In  one  hundred 
parts  of  the  American  consumption,  there  are 
seventy-nine  parts  of  green  tea  to  twenty-one  of 
black.  In  the  English  consumption  the  propor¬ 
tions  are  exactly  reversed.  Now,  as  all  green  teas 
are  more  valuable  than  all  black  teas  by  full  48 
per  cent,  it  is  clear,  that  the  Americans  are  con¬ 
sumers  of  teas  of  a  superior  quality  to  ours. 
Further ;  in  the  whole  American  consumption, 
bohea  tea,  the  lowest  description,  forms  but 
one-forty-fourth  part;  in  ours  it  forms  at  least 
one-sixteenth  part! 

All  English  travellers  of  intelligence  will  rea¬ 
dily  acknowledge,  that  they  have  been  struck 
with  the  superiority  of  the  American  over  the 
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English  teas.  This  must  of  necessity  be  the  case, 
even  had  they  been  originally  of  the  same  quality, 
for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the  American  teas 
are  fresher ;  because  the  East  India  Company  is 
compelled,  by  law,  to  keep  a  whole  year’s  con¬ 
sumption  in  store,  and  sell  no  teas,  therefore, 
except  such  as  have  been  for  twelve  months  in 
their  warehouse.  It  is  curious  enough,  that  the 
East  India  Company,  (when,  in  1772,  they  ex¬ 
hibited  a  comparative  statement  of  their  own  prices 
and  those  of  the  Continent,  in  order  to  show  that 
they  complied  with  the  Statutes,)  took  no  no¬ 
tice  whatever  of  the  different  qualities  of  their 
own  and  the  foreign  teas,  although  they  dwelt,  at 
the  same  time,  on  particulars  sufficiently  minute 
and  trifling ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  the  dis¬ 
count  and  all  allowances  made  by  them  were  6  per 
cent  more  than  those  made  by  their  competitors. 
Neither  did  the  legislature,  when  it  provided  for 
the  importation  of  Continental  teas,  take  any  no¬ 
tice  whatever  of  any  difference  in  quality.  The 
assertion  in  short  is  a  recent  one,  brought  forward 
by  the  Company’s  advocates  in  their  extremity. 
As  far  as  regards  both  American  and  Continental 
teas,  it  has  no  foundation  whatever;  a  fact  to  which 
a  thousand  disinterested,  intelligent,  and  travelled 
witnesses  can  bear  testimony. 

The  East  India  Company  is  bound  by  the 
24  Geo.  Ill  cap.  38,  or  the  Commutation  Act,  to 
furnish  the  country  with  a  supply  of  tea  adequate 
to  the  demand.  Your  Committee  have  now  to 
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inquire,  whether  they  have  fulfilled  the  conditions 
of  their  charter  in  this  respect.  It  will  be  easy  to 
show  that  they  have  not,  In  the  year  1800,  when 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
15,149,258,  the  whole  quantity  of  tea  on  which 
duty  was  paid  was  26, 398, 8051b,  which  gives  an 
average  of  27f  ounces  per  head  per  annum  for  each 
individual.  In  1810,  when  the  population  may  be 
estimated  at  18,534,659,  the  quantity  on  which 
duty  was  paid  was  28,469,7361bs,  giving  only  24^ 
ounces  per  head.  In  1820  the  quantity,  duty 
paid,  was  26,100,000lbs,  and  the  population  being 
estimated  at  21,193,458,  the  average  per  head  falls 
to  19 Jr  ounces  ;  or,  in  20  years,  the  supply  had 
diminished,  as  compared  with  the  population,  by 
29f  per  cent ! ! 

At  present,  the  consumption  may  be  taken,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  at  28,300,000lbs,  and  the 
population  being  estimated  at  22,700,000,  the 
average  per  head  is  near  20  ounces.*  The  con- 

*  Tea  is  exported  direct  from  China  to  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
yearly  consumption  of  that  colony  was  reckoned,  three  years  ago,  at  about 
3000  chests  per  annum,  or  210,0001b.  The  population  in  1821  was  40,000. 
It  may  perhaps  be  estimated  three  years  ago  at  50,000  ;  this  gives  a  rate 
of  consumption  of  65  ounces.  Our  present  consumption  being  about  20 
ounces  per  head,  it  appears  the  poor  convict  population  of  New  South 
Wales  consumes  tea  in  more  than  a  three-fold  proportion  to  the  free  and 
wealthy  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  How  prodigiously  would  the  trade 
of  this  country  be  increased,  if  our  trade  with  China  was  left  equally 
unfettered — what  great  accession  to  the  revenue  would  it  bring  !  Your 
Committee  forbear  to  go  into  any  calculation,  founded  upon  these  data,  for 
they  must  be  so  obvious,  as  to  strike  the  most  cursory  reader.  It  is  true, 
that  the  high  duties  paid  to  the  Crown  restrict  our  consumption  ;  but  still 
our  superior  wealth,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  population  of  New  South 
Wales,  would  go  far  to-  compensate  for  this. 


sumption  of  tea,  therefore,  in  reference  to  the 
numerical  population  only,  and  without  any 
relation  at  all  to  the  augmented  wealth  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  people,  instead  of  increasing,  as  it 
■would  have  done  in  a  free  trade,  has  fallen  off  in 
26  years  by  28  per  cent.  Instead  of  being,  as  it 
is  at  present,  28,300,000lbs,  it  ought  in  fact  to 
have  been,  even  under  the  monopoly  system,  no 
less  than  39, 556, 582lbs  ; — so  much  for  the  services 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  nation. 

It  is  the  high  monopoly  prices  of  the  East 
India  Company  which  have  arrested  the  increase 
of  the  consumption  of  tea.  In  peace  and  in  war 
they  have  never  failed  to  exact  from  the  consumer 
the  highest  possible  price,  without  the  least 
regard  to  his  convenience  or  accommodation. 
Smuggling,  or  a  sacrifice  of  the  King’s  duties,  has 
alone  promoted  the  consumption  of  tea  in  this 
country,  which  a  very  short  statement  will  show. 

From  the  year  1711  to  1720,  the  average  price 
of  the  Company’s  teas  was  13s  5d.  In  1721, 
great  quantities  of  tea  were  smuggledfrom  France, 
and  in  the  next  year  the  Company  was  compelled 
to  reduce  its  prices  to  7s  7d.  The  King’s  duties 
at  this  time  were  200  per  cent  on  the  cost. 
They  were  reduced  to  84  per  cent.  From  1734 
to  1744,  the  Danes  and  the  Swedes  smuggled 
great  quantities  of  tea  into  England,  and  the 
Company’s  sales  were  occasionally  as  low  as  3s  8^d 
per  lb.  The  Company  as  usual  called  upon  the 
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Legislature  for  assistance.  The  duties  were 
reduced  from  128  to  69  per  cent,  and  the  very 
next  year  the  Company’s  teas  rose  to  4s  6^d 
per  lb. 

In  1747,  under  protection  of  the  reduced  duty, 
the  Company  raised  their  prices  to  7s  3d  per  lb ; 
but  the  quantity  of  tea  sold  was  not  more  than 
one-ninth  part  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  In 
1760,  the  duty  being  still  lower,  the  Company’s 
price  was  6s  4d  per  lb.  In  1767,  smuggling  wras 
again  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and  a  further 
reduction  of  duty  was  made  by  the  complacent 
Legislature ;  who  never,  all  this  time,  thought  of 
charging  the  monopoly  with  any  share  in  the  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  smuggling.  In  1783,  the 
duty  was  estimated  as  high  as  114  per  cent,  and 
the  quantity  of  tea,  imported  by  the  East  India 
Company,  was  little  more  than  one-half  of  what 
it  had  been  14  years  before. 

The  Company  had  enhanced  their  price  28  per 
cent.  The  Commutation  Act  reduced  the  duties 
to  12^  per  cent.  This  increased  the  Company’s 
sales  nearly  three-fold,  but  reduced  their  prices 
only  about  14  per  cent.  Peace  and  war,  as  your 
Committee  have  already  asserted,  have  made  little 
difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  From  1784  to  1794  their  pound  of  tea  cost 
3s  0^-d.  On  the  average  of  the  whole  period  of 
the  first  war  of  the  French  lie  volution,  the  price 
was  but  ^d  per  lb  more  ;  and  during  the  peace  of 
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Amiens  it  was  fd  per  lb  higher  than  in  the  war 
which  had  just  ceased.  In  the  seven  following  years 
of  war  the  price  was  3s  2f  d  per  lb.  At  present,  in  a 
period  of  profound  peace,  the  Company  sell  their 
teas  23§  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  peace  which 
followed  the  American  war  :  in  other  words  their 
tea  is,  by  so  much,  dearer  than  it  was  40  years 
ago.  Further,  although  freight  and  insurance  be 
nearly  one-half  less,  the  Company’s  teas  are  at 
present  ]  6^  per  cent  dearer  than  their  average 
prices  during  the  whole  of  the  late  war ! 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  and  one  of  pernicious  ten¬ 
dency,  to  imagine,  that  the  consumption  of  tea  in 
this  country  is  general.  One- third  of  an  ounce  a 
day  is  considered  a  moderate  allowance  for  the 
consumption  of  an  individual.  At  this  rate  the 
consumers  of  tea,  supposing,  as  we  have  already 
done,  the  consumption  of  tea  to  be  28,300,000lbs, 
amount  only  to  1,240,548,  or  a  little  less  than 
one-sixth  part  of  our  computed  population. 

Any  person  of  common  intelligence  must  be 
convinced,  from  the  facts  which  have  now  been 

adduced,  that  the  supply  of  tea,  furnished  by  the 
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East  India  Company,  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
consumption  of  the  Kingdom  ;  that  their  exorbi¬ 
tant  monopoly  prices  are  the  great  obstacle  which 
has  hitherto  impeded  its  extensive,  and  even 
general,  consumption ;  and  that  they  have  neither 
performed  their  contract  with  the  government, 
nor  their  duty  to  the  nation. 
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Your  Committee  have  next  to  inquire,  to  what 
extent  the  revenue  and  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  have  suffered  by  the  Company’s  possession 
of  the  monopoly,  and  what  prospect  there  is  of 
improving  both  by  pursuing  an  opposite  system. 

They  take  the  annual  consumption  of  tea 
in  this  country,  as  stated  more  than  once,  at 
28, 300,0001b.  The  sale  amount  of  this  has  been 
mven  at  £3,686,682.  The  difference  between  this 
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and  the  Dutch  and  American  prices,  or  which  is 
the  same  thing,  what  the  price  would  be  in  a  free 
trade,  under  the  supposition  that  the  English  are 
incapable  of  bringing  teas  from  China  cheaper 
than  the  Dutch  or  Americans,  is,  as  before  stated, 
£736,504. 

As  to  the  risk  of  smuggling  in  a  free  trade, 
it  is  quite  enough  to  state,  that  the  reduction 
of  the  heavy  and  exorbitant  tax,  imposed  on  the 
commodity  by  the  Company’s  monopoly,  will 
afford  the  best  security  against  it ;  as  diminished 
taxation  has  been  found  to  do  in  every  other 
case.  The  present  tax  on  tea,  or  the  bounty  on 
smuggling,  amounts  to  169  per  cent,  according  to 
the  statements  already  given.  This  bounty  would 
be  reduced  by  near  7 0  per  cent  in  a  free  trade. 

The  East  India  Company  and  their  advocates 
have  been  in  the  habit,  rather  inconsiderately,  of 
charging  all  encouragement  to  smuggling  to  the 
king’s  duties  only  ;  carefully  keeping  in  the  back 
ground,  the  temptation  to  this  practice  arising 


out  of  their  own  exorbitant  monopoly  profits.  It 
may  be  easily  shown,  that  the  public  tax  on  tea  is 
by  no  means  so  high  as  on  several  other  articles 
whicltcontribute,  materially,  to  the  public  revenue. 
Let  tobacco  be  selected.  The  average  price  of  all 
the  tobacco  in  this  kingdom  is  much  over-rated 
at  6d  per  pound ;  but,  to  avoid  all  charge  of 
exaggeration,  let  it  be  taken  at  this  price.  The 
duty  is  3s  per  lb,  or  600  per  cent.  Were  the  crown, 
therefore,  to  take  a  duty  on  tea  equal  even  to  169 
per  cent,  (that  is,  a  duty  equal  to  the  present  tax 
paid  by  the  nation  to  the  state,  and  to  the  mono¬ 
poly)  the  risk  of  smuggling,  in  the  tea  trade,  would 
be  less  than  that  in  the  tobacco  trade,  by  just  431 
per  cent.  The  consequence  of  this  to  the  revenue 
would  be,  to  raise  it,  on  the  quantity  already  given, 
from  £3,686,682  to  £6,230,493  ;  that  is  to  improve 
it,  at  once,  by  more  than  half  a  million,  beyond 
the  sum  expected  to  be  saved  by  the  important 
labours  of  the  present  Finance  Committee ! 
What  effect,  your  Committee  will  ask,  would 
this  have  on  the  tea  trade  in  reference  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  merchants?  Would  it  not  be 
to  throw  it  open  to  fair  competition  ;  to  place  it 
at  least  on  an  equality  with  the  coffee  trade,  the 
sugar  trade,  the  spice  trade  ;  and  on  a  much  better 
footing  than  the  tobacco  trade,  the  wine  trade, 
and  others  which  could  be  easily  named  ? 

Your  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  offer  some 
observations  upon  the  greatly  extended  traffic, 
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between  this  country  and  China,  which  may 
justly  be  calculated  upon,  when  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Company’s  monopoly  are  removed. 

The  Chinese  empire  contains  150,000,000  of 
people,  so  greatly  superior  in  industry,  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  wealth,  to  the  rest  of  Asia,  that  an 
ordinary  artisan  of  that  nation  will  earn,  in  the 
British  territories  in  India,  just  four  fold  the 
wages  of  a  similar  artisan,  being  one  of  our  own 
native  subjects.  This  fact  is  conclusive;  it  must 
be  considered  as  a  just  criterion  for  judging  of 
the  respective  civilization  of  the  two  races ;  and, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  of  their  capacity  for 
conducting  foreign  commerce.  The  population 
of  China,  therefore,  in  reference  to  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  this  country,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  people  of  India,  would  be  much  more  cor¬ 
rectly  stated  at  300,000,000  than  at  150,000,000.* 
The  restricted  intercourse  and  connexion,  which 
British  subjects  are  permitted  to  hold  with  the 
British  territorial  possessions  in  India,  has  indeed 
some  little  effect  in  reducing  this  disproportion ; 
but  nothing  short  of  a  free  settlement  and  coloni¬ 
sation ,  calculated  to  remedy  the  sloth  and  barba¬ 
rism  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and  improve  and 
augment  the  productions  of  their  soil  and  indus¬ 
try,  can  materially  affect  it. 


*  It  might  very  fairly  be  stated  at  more,  but  your  committee  place  it  at 
this  proportion  in  order  to  afford  no  room  for  cavil. 
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The  vastly  superior  trade  which  the  East  India 
Company  itself  carried  on  with  China,  beyond 
what  it  did  with  its  own  possessions,  when  the 
monopoly  of  Indian  commerce  was  entire,  is  a 
strong  corroboration  of  the  view  here  given  of  the 
respective  capacities  of  the  two  nations. 

Your  Committee  will  say  a  few  words  upon 
this  subject  before  they  proceed.  The  total  exports 
of  the  East  India  Company,  from  Great  Britain 
to  China  in  1814,  were  i?987,788  ;  their  whole 
exports  to  India  in  the  same  year  were  only 
£ 740, 9 01.* *  On  the  average  of  the  four  subse¬ 
quent  years,  it  appears  the  Company’s  exports  to 
China  had  fallen  off  to  <£*864,375.  Through  the 
infusion  of  free  trade,  the  Indian  commerce  had 
advanced  in  the  same  period  to  c£3,850,360.f 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  or  the  East 
India  Company,  or  both,  refuse,  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  to  separate  the  Chinese  from 
the  Indian  trade,  and  on  this  account  it  is  not 
practicable  to  give  the  necessary  comparison,  be¬ 
tween  free  and  monopoly  trade,  for  a  later  period. 
One  important  fact  however  may  be  stated — in 
1814  our  total  export,  from  Great  Britain  to  India 
and  China  together,  amounted  only  to  £2,559*033, 
in  1826  it  was  £4,739,359.f 

The  trade,  by  sufferance,  carried  on  between 

•  Lords  Report  of  1820  and  1821,  p.  120. 

*f-  East  and  West  India  trade,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Gommons  to  be 
printed  15th  May,  1827- 
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British  India  and  China,  illustrates,  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner,  the  commercial  capabilities  of  the 
latter  country.  In  the  year  1814,  when,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  whole  export  between 
Great  Britain  and  China  was  only  £987,788, 
and  that  to  India  about  £740,901,  the  Colonial 
exports  amounted  to  ^1, 533, 576 ;  that  is,  the 
exports  of  the  two  ports  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay 
to  a  single  port  of  China,  amounted  to  nearly 
the  same  sum  as  the  whole  exports  of  the  East 
India  Company  from  Great  Britain  to  the  regions 
lying  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan. 

But  the  American  commerce  with  China,  of 
which  your  Committee  will  now  give  a  brief 
sketch,  affords  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  is  most  to  their  purpose.  On  the 
average  of  the  first  years  of  the  American 
commerce,  down  to  the  year  1800,  their  an¬ 
nual  exportations  of  tea  did  not  exceed 
2,735,090lb.  On  the  average  of  the  three  first 
years  of  their  renewed  intercourse  with  China, 
after  their  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  they 
exported  8,607,1 73lb  yearly.  On  the  average  of 
the  years  1824  and  1825,  their  exports  had  in¬ 
creased  to  13,314,449lb. 

The  exports  of  the  Americans  from  China,  it 
will  be  seen  by  this,  have  increased  in  25  years, 
387  per  cent.  Those  of  the  East  India  Company, 
in  the  same  time,  have  increased  only  23  per  cent; 
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indeed,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  they  have 
been  stationary  or  retrograding. 

Excepting  that  to  Great  Eritain  and  Canada, 
the  East  India  Company  have  no  trade  from  China 
to  any  other  Country  whatsoever.  The  Americans 
carry  on  a  trade  from  thence  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  to  South  America,  to  the  Philippine  and 
Sandwich  Islands,  which,  to  the  three  last  coun¬ 
tries,  is  increasing  year  after  year ;  so  that  the  extent 
of  it,  at  its  Chinese  valuation,  amounted  in  1825  to 
<£229,505.  In  the  year  1805,  the  whole  imports  of 
the  Americans  into  China  amounted  to  £740,795. 
In  1825  they  rose  to  £1,620,062,  and  their  exports 
being  £1,823,442,  made  their  whole  Chinese  trade 
£3,443,504.* 

The  export  trade  of  the  East  India  Company, 
from  Europe  to  China,  has  long  been  stationary. 

On  the  average  of  the  six  years,  ending  with 
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1820,  it  amounted  annually,  at  its  Chinese  valua¬ 
tion,  to  £1,491,173  ;  their  average  yearly  exports, 
from  their  Indian  territories  to  China,  amounted, 
in  the  same  period,  also  at  the  Chinese  prices,  to 
<£368,521,  making  their  total  imports  into  China 
<£*1,859,694.  Excluding,  of  course,  remittance  of 
territorial  revenue  in  merchandise,  which  is  not 
trade,  their  exports,  from  China,  may  be  taken  at 


*  See  statement  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  China  at  the  end. 
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the  same  amount  as  the  imports,  which  will  make 
their  whole  Chinese  commerce  <£3,719,388, 

With  a  population  of  22,700,000,  and  after  an 
intercourse  of  150  years  standing,  our  trade  is 
but  8  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans, — with  less  than  half  of  our  population, — with 
not  one-half  of  our  taste  for  the  great  staple  of 
Chinese  export, — and  with  so  comparatively  recent 
a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  trade.  When  we  go 
a  little  further  into  the  matter,  however,  we  shall 
find,  that  the  profitable  and  effectual  trade  of  the 
Americans  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  East  India  Company  laid 
before  the  trade  committee  of  the  Lords  in  1820 
and  1821,  a  statement  of  their  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  China,  for  a  period  of  26  years, 
commencing  with  their  last  charter.  In  the  first 
year  of  their  statement,  their  exports,  consisting 
of  woollens  and  metals,  amounted  to  <£731,559; 
in  the  last  year  of  the  last  charter,  there  was  an 
increase  upon  this  of  50  per  cent.  Of  the  8  years 
of  the  present  charter,  of  which  an  account  is 
exhibited,  there  is,  with  one  inconsiderable 
exception,  a  decrease  of  exports  year  after  year ; 
and  in  the  last  year  of  the  statement,  they  are 
less  by  15 Jr  per  cent  than  they  were  25  years 
before.  Upon  15  successive  years,  there  is  a 
heavy  loss  sustained ;  and  out  of  26  years,  3 
only  exhibit  a  profit,  and  this  a  very  trifling  one. 
In  the  whole  period  the  loss  sustained  is  £1,668,103, 
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which  is  of  course  so  much  of  the  national  capital 
wasted  and  destroyed.* 

In  statements  laid  before  the  Lords’  Committee 
at  the  same  period,  the  East  India  Company  re¬ 
present  themselves,  as  having  totally  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  introduce  British  cotton  manufactures 
among  the  Chinese.  But,  though  the  East  India 
Company  has  failed  in  introducing,  or  in  intro¬ 
ducing  to  any  useful  purpose,  British  manufac¬ 
tures,  the  Americans  have  succeeded,  notwith¬ 
standing,  to  all  appearance,  they  are  so  much 
more  unfavourably  circumstanced.  They  made 
the  first  attempt  to  introduce  European  manufac¬ 
tures  among  the  Chinese  so  late  as  1819,  when 
their  whole  importations  amounted  to  no  more 
than  4188  pieces  of  camblets  and  769  pieces  of 
broad  cloth.  The  following  is  a  statement  of 


*  u  Wrhat  portion  of  the  Teas  and  other  articles  exported  from  China, 
in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  is  destined  for  America,  and  what  for 
European  consumption,  it  is  difficult  precisely  to  determine;  although 
doubts  have  been  expressed,  whether  the  demand  arising  from  the  latter, 
constitutes  a  permanent  or  a  considerable  portion  of  their  trade,  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  a  contrary  opinion  prevails  in  America  ;  as  it  is 
stated,  in  the  report  upon  American  currency,  laid  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  1819,  “that  the  annual  exports  in  American  vessels 
from  the  United  States  and  all  other  ports,  to  China  and  the  East  Indies, 
can  hardly  be  estimated  at  more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  sales  of  East  India  articles  in  Europe  exceed 
that  amount.  The  value  of  merchandise  from  China  and  India  consumed 
annually  in  the  United  States,  is  probably  equal  to  five  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  if  this  be  so,  the  consumption  of  East  India  articles  by  the  United  States 
is  paid  for  by  the  mere  profit  of  the  trade.  ” — Extract  from  Report  by  the 
Lord’s  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade,  7th  May,  1821. 
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their  imports  of  British  goods,  into  Canton,  in 

1824 — 25. 

Long  Ells  . . .  7842  pieces. 

Bombazetts  .  672  ,, 

Camblets  * .  4338  ,, 

Broad  Clotbs .  10,257  „ 

Handkerchiefs  .  27,123  hdfs. 

Cambrics  . * .  3250  pieces. 

Chintz  .  4161  ,, 

Shirtings  .  7612  ,, 

In  the  next  year  the  importations  were  greatly 

increased,  and  were  as  follows  : — 

Long  Ells .  10,620  pieces. 

Camblets  . 4290  „ 

Broad  Cloths . 12,067  „ 

Handkerchiefs  .  31,694  hdfs. 

Cambrics  . —  8288  pieces. 

Chintz .  7376  „ 

Shirtings  .  13,694  „ 

The  value  of  a  branch  of  trade,  which  had  no 
existence  seven  years  before,  was  in  this  last  year 
<£190,620.  During  the  past  three  years,  it  has  been 
well  known  in  this  country,  that  the  quantity 
of  British  goods  exported  direct  to  Canton  has 
been  greatly  increased ;  for  the  British  merchant 
and  manufacturer  have  the  mortification  of  see¬ 
ing  this  trade  openly  carried  on  by  foreigners 
before  their  eyes,  while  they  themselves  are 
rigidly  excluded,  by  law,  from  the  least  direct 
participation  therein.  Previous  to  1819,  the 
bullion  imported  by  the  Americans  com¬ 
posed  83  parts  in  100  of  their  whole  importa¬ 
tion.  Although,  since  that  time,  the  quantity 
of  furs  and  skins  imported  by  them  into  China 
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is  considerably  diminished,  the  importation  of 
British  manufactures  had,  in  1825-26,  reduced  the 
proportion  to  74  parts  in  100. 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade  between  this 
country  and  China,  our  importations  thither  will 
no  doubt  chiefly  consist  of  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles.  Haw  goods  the  Chinese  already  receive  in 
great  quantities  from  our  Indian  possessions,  from 
the  Indian  Islands,  Siam,  Tonquin,  and  other 
neighbouring  countries,  and  the  Americans  may 
as  before  import  all  the  bullion  which  China 
requires.  As  far  as  our  commerce  is  concerned? 
China  will  export,  and  not  import  bullion.  It  in 
fact  does  so  at  present ;  one  of  the  largest  supplies 
of  Spanish  Dollars  or  silver  ingots,  received  into 
our  settlements  in  India,  being  in  fact  derived 
from  Canton.  The  following  may  be  stated  as  the 
most  probable  articles  of  exportation  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  China,  on  the  establishment 
of  a  free  trade — lead,  quicksilver,  iron,  copper, 
furs,  woollens,  cotton  goods.  With  respect  to 
metals,  it  appears,  that  the  Americans  imported, 
in  1824,  to  the  value  of  <£T  16,375.  With  our 
superior  means,  this  is  a  branch  of  trade  which 
may  be  very  greatly  extended.  The  taste  of 
the  Chinese  for  our  woollen  fabrics  has  been 
long  established,  and  in  this  a  great  increase 
may  be  expected  in  a  free  intercourse  with  them. 
The  East  India  Company  have  asserted,  that  the 
woollen  fabrics  of  this  Country  were  forced  by 
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them  upon  the  Chinese ;  but  for  this  opinion  it  is 
obvious  there  is  no  foundation;  for,  independent 
of  the  quantities  of  British  woollens  sent  to  China 
from  our  Indian  possessions,  in  express  contraven¬ 
tion  of  the  Company’s  Bye  Laws,  the  Americans 
furnished  an  additional  supply,  which  in  1825 
amounted  to  the  value  of  674,622  dollars.* 
For  our  cotton  manufactures,  India  has  afforded 
a  great  and  unexpected  demand.  This  market, 
which  had  no  existence  at  all  for  several  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  took  off,  in  the  year  1826,  26,219,103  yards 
of  printed  and  plain  cottons.  The  Chinese,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  superior  wealth  and  superior  popu¬ 
lation,  are  far  more  favourably  circumstanced,  for 
taking  off  such  goods,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
dostan.  The  raw  material  is  dear  in  China,  cheap  in 
India.  India  has  always  exported  both  the  raw  and 
the  manufactured  material.  China  has  always  im¬ 
ported  the  first,  and,  with  one  inconsiderable  excep¬ 
tion,  nankeens,  never  exported  the  second.  Cotton 
twist  may  especially  be  mentioned  as  an  article 
of  export  from  this  country,  and  likely  to  be  in 
great  demand  among  the  Chinese.  Such  is  in 
fact  the  improved  state  of  our  machinery,  in 
reference  to  this  article,  that  we  could  afford  to 
supply  it  to  the  Chinese  nearly  at  as  low  a  price 
as,  in  former  times,  they  were  accustomed  to 

*  East  and  W est  India  trade,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed  15th  May,  1827. 
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receive  the  raw  material  from  our  Indian  posses¬ 
sions  or  from  America.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  extent  to  which  this  article  may  be 
exported  to  China  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  done  in  the  less  favourable  market  of  Hin¬ 
dustan.*  It  was  first  sent  thither  in  1816,  the 
export  in  that  year  amounting  only  to  62 4  lbs. 
In  1826  the  quantity  exported  was  918,535  lbs.; 
of  which  the  share  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  just  852  lbs.  In  the  year  1827  the  export 
has  been  much  greater,  and  in  the  present  year 
it  is  going  on  at  a  still  greater  rate.f 

Our  imports  from  China  will  consist  of  drugs, 
raw  silk,  sugar,  tea  and  bullion.  Those,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  tea  trade,  may  have  some 
doubts  of  the  capacity  of  the  Chinese  to  furnish 
us  with  the  large  supply  of  tea  upon  which  your 
Committee  speculate.  A  few  words  of  explana¬ 
tion  will  be  necessary. 


*  This  experiment  is  about  to  be  tried,  through  the  medium  of 
private  enterprise ;  a  considerable  shipment  having  been  made  for  that 
market,  by  the  indirect  route  of  Singapore. 

*|*  The  total  export  of  Cotton  Twist  from  Great  Britain  to  all  parts  of 
India,  was— In  1824...  105,350ft  In  1827 .  2,672,536ft 

1825.. .  235,360  1828,  first  3  months,  1,149,240 

1826.. .  919,387  - 

The  total  export  from  Great  Britain  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  was 

In  1827 .  42,575,808ft 

1828,  first  3  months  .  6,144,192 

From  the  above  it  appears,  that  the  export  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  1828, 
is  decreasing  as  compared  with  1827,  whilst  the  export  to  India  is  in¬ 
creasing;  amounting  in  1828  to  upwards  of  18  parts  in  100  of  the  whole 
export,  against  6  parts  in  100  in  1827. 
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A  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  tea  was  hardly 
known  as  an  article  of  commerce  to  the  European 
nations.  The  following  is  probably  a  near  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  present  consumption  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  European  race. 

Great  Britain  and  Colonies .  30,000,000lbs 

North  and  South  America .  12,000,000 

Continent  of  Europe* .  4,000,000 

46,000,000 

The  Chinese  being  as  much  addicted  to  the  use 
of  tea  as  when  we  first  knew  them,  and  it  being 
very  improbable,  that  the  consumption  is  at  all 
diminished  among  themselves,  it  is  evident,  that 
very  nearly  46,000,000lbs  of  tea  are  now  grown 
in  China,  beyond  what  was  grown  there  some  70 
years  back  ;  60  parts  in  100  of  this  have  been  the 
produce  of  the  last  45  years. 

The  fact,  as  connected  with  green  tea,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  striking.  The  European  consumption  of 
this  description  amounts,  giving  one-fifth  part 
to  the  English,  four-fifths  to  the  Americans, 
and  one-half  to  the  Continental  nations,  to 

*  Your  Committee  have  at  present  no  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  but  it  is  now  very  considerable,  and  consists  of  tea  of  fine  quality,  pro¬ 
duced  in  provinces  which  afford  no  part  of  the  supply  for  other  European 
and  American  nations.  This  proves  that  almost  every  province  of  China 
is  suited  to  the  production  of  tea,  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
supply  will  always  be  commensurate  with  the  demand,  without  speculating 
upon  the  highly  probable  event  that  the  article  will  be  grown  in  various 
European  colonies.  This  may,  more  especially,  be  the  case  in  the  similar 
and  congenial  soil  and  climate  of  India,  when  the  desirable  and  necessary 
policy  of  the  free  settlement  of  Europeans  is  fully  established. 
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17,600,000lbs.  The  Chinese  themselves  do  not 
drink  green  tea  as  a  beverage,  and  consume  it 
only  in  trifling  quantities  as  a  medicine  ;  all  that 
is  grown,  therefore,  of  this  quality,  is  produced 
expressly  for  the  use  of  American  and  European 
nations.  In  fact,  whole  districts  of  a  distant  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  empire  are  appropriated  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  this  variety,  almost  exclusively,  for  the 
markets  of  Europe  and  America. 
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STATEMENT 


OF  THE 

&tnmtan  Qtvabc  to  (fttjtna, 

During  the  season  of  1825-26,  with  a  Comparative  Statement 
of  the  seasons  of  1824-25  (fnd  1823-24,  beginning  Is/  July , 
ending  30 th  June ;  taken  from  the  Records  of  the  American 
Consulate  at  Canton. 


IMPORTS. 

1823  &  24.  1824  &  25. 

34  .  43 

4,096100  .  6,524500 


Number  of  Vessels 

Spanish  Dollars . 

Ginseng  . 

Quicksilver  . 

Lead . 

Iron  . 

Copper . 

Skins,  Land  Otter  ... 

Ditto,  Seal  . 

Ditto,  Fox  . 

Ditto,  Rabbit  . 

Ditto,  Beaver  . 

Cochineal . 

Sandal  Wood  . 

Beech  de  Mer  . 

Camblets  . 

Cloths  . 

Long  Ells . 

Handkerchiefs . 

Shirtings  . 

Cambrics  . 

Candles  . 

Rice  and  Paddy  . 

Chintz  . 

Cotton  . 


427  peculs... 

6039 

8210  . 

6452 

3610  . 

5912 

10044  . 

13459 

3144  . 

994 

10855  pieces... 

18532 

12909  . 

52043 

17986  . 

19477 

100  . 

* 

6267 

4588  . 

2532 

160  peculs... 

157 

3404  . 

7483 

185  . 

29 

6362  pieces... 

4338 

7791  . 

10257 

20796  . 

7842 

6807  . 

27123 

-  pieces  . . . 

7612 

1000  . 

3250 

135  peculs... 

63 

18927 

6770  pieces... 

4161 

1070  bales  ... 

1575 

1825  &  26. 

.  42 

.  5,725000 

.  3357 

.  3738 

.  19666 

.  3441 

.  1509 

.  14883 

.  32521 

.  10108 

... ......  1 0 1 0 

.  4886 

.  255 

.  3097 

.  186 

.  4290 

.  12067 

.  10620 

.  31694 

.  13694 

.  8288 

.  72 

.  49993 

.  7376 

.  195 
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Tortoise  Shell  .. 
Coral  and  Beads 

Tin  . 

Tobacco  . 

Wine  . 

Hope . . , .. 

Canvass  .. . 

Various  Articles 


37  peculs.  .  24  .  16 

—  .  —  .  14 

2350  boxes  ...  100  451 

1082  peculs...  72  16 

849  cases  ...  705  278 

250  peculs...  69  265 

87  .  .  .  15 

- dollars...  .  .  9000 


EXPORTS  TO  EUROPE  BY  AMERICAN  VESSELS. 


Bohea  Tea  . 

Campoy  . 

Congo  . 

Souchong  . 

Pekoe  . 

H.  Skin  and  Twankay 

Young  Hyson  . 

Hyson  . 

Imp.  &  Gunpowder  ... 


1823  &  24.  1824  &  25. 

1825  &  26 

.  620  ... 

.  926 

1220  .  971  .  1772 

4438  .  5455  .  3390 


2187  .... 

.  2742  . 

.  3116 

449  . 

.  547  . 

.  733 

830  .... 

.  5272  .... 

.  2895 

1630  . 

.  2543  . 

.  1938 

3754  . 

....  3443  . 

....  1934 

878  . 

....  738  . 

....  328 

chests  15388  22333 


17032 


Cassia  . 

Sugar  . 

Sweetmeats  . 

China  . 

Nankeens . 

Raw  Silk  . 

Crape  . . 

Crape  Shawls  . 

Handkerchiefs . 

Satins  . 

Sarsnets  . 

Lutestrings  - - - - 

Various  Articles  . 


1515  peculs... 

754 

14400  pieces... 

4000 

-  peculs... 

21 

-  pieces... 

456 

950 

400 

807 

2545 

140 

176 

15000 

111 

3644 

8325 

2547 

150 

1468 

209 

3500 


EXPORTS  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA,  MANILLA, 
AND  SANDWICH  ISLES. 


I 


Imp.  &  Gunpowder  ... 
Hyson  . 

1823  &  24. 

*\  . 

1824  &  25. 

1825  &  26* 

.  208 

t  106  . 

110 

Youno-  Hvson  . 

15  .. 

.  40 

Souchong  . 

....  130  .. 

.  178 

Sugar  .  180  .  332  .  1185 


China  .  10  .  112  .  662 


Swpptmpats . 

93 

Cassia  .  . . 

286 

"Pirpwnrlrs  . 

247 

Nankeens . 

....  7850  .... 

.  56500  .... 

.  42000 

Matting:  . . 

.  803 

Satins  .  220  .  124  .  1358 


Sarsnets  .  450  .  293  .  2387 


Cam  "hi  fits  . 

60  . 

175 

Handkerchiefs  . 

Tiiifpstrincrs 

4475  . 

3113 

.  2348 

.  825 

Crape  . 

Pvanp  SnnTOis  / 

8317  . 

2933 

.  1920 

.  20830 

ftliir+ino’S 

.  3019 

Cotton  Handkerchiefs 

.  1805 

Various  Articles  . 

22000  dollars.-. 

.  16200 

Total  Imports  1823  &  24 . . 

.  dollars  6,460,366 

0  Exports  1823  &  24 . . 

5,547,697 

it  Imports  1824  &  25 . 

8,962,045 

it  Exports  1824  &  25 . 

8,501,119 

i«  Imports  1825  &  26 . 

7,776,301 

«  Exports  1825  &  26 . . 

8,752,562 

t 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Bohea  Tea  . . — 

1823  & 

’  2413 

Souchong . . 

.  29296 

H.  Skin  and  Twankay  32246 

Young  Hyson  . 

.  31217 

Hyson  . 

.  11562 

Imp.  &  Gunpowder  .. 

.  5587 

Pekoe  . 

.  315 

Chests  and  boxes 

112636 

Cassia  . 

.  6457 

China  Ware . 

.  404 

Matting  . 

.  2654 

Rhubarb  . 

89 

Crape  . . 

.  55616 

Crape  Shawls  . 

.142425 

Crape  Scarfs . 

.  8683 

Crape  Dresses  . 

.  23298 

Florentines  . . 

..  2850 

Sarsnets  . . 

.  45384 

Sinchaws  . 

.  12302 

Pongees  . . . . 

..  2850 

Handkerchiefs . 

..  37877 

Satins  . 

..  5914 

Levantines  . 

..  8645 

Camblets  . 

..  370 

Sweetmeats  . . 

..  239 

Pearl  Buttons  . 

..  3535 

Fireworks . 

..  230 

Sugar  . 

Tortoise  Shell  . 

1 

Oil  of  Cassia  . 

3 

Nutmegs  &  Cloves  . 

24.  1824  &  25. 

1825  &  26. 

chests . . .  5785 

.  3340 

.  31566  .. 

.  24527 

.  56788 

.  45299 

.  39303  .. 

.  45461 

.  14501  .. 

.  19072 

.  6017  .. 

.  8019 

.  915  .. 

.. .  368 

154175  . 146086 


peculs . . .  8634  .  9023 


..  1097 

.  1985 

rolls  . 

..  3380 

.  2783 

peculs . 

..  139 

.  185 

..105811 

.  46703 

No . 

..226835 

....  ,...264630 

..  8100 

.  15800 

..  48950 

.  58050 

pieces . 

..  2897 

. .  1025 

..  66174 

.... _  62662 

..  11119 

.  7740 

...  2967 

.  2145 

..  81501 

.  90985 

...  7384 

.  7880 

..  10026 

.  6280 

150  .  358 

628  .  716 


gross  ... 

13650  .... 

.  13200 

boxes  ... 

4620  .... 

.  4930 

peculs . . . 

3749  .... 

.  18500 

15  .... 

9 

.  .  24 

.  .  77 

\ 


150 


Drougels  . 

Rattans . . 

Beaver  Skins  .. 
Window  Blinds 

Nankeens . 

Various  Articles 


28 


16 


237000  pieces... 532000 
3500  dollars...  12150 


125 

174 

6280 

47 

664000 

30000 


GEORGE  SMITH,  PRINTER,  LIVERPOOL. 


